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the Londoners, who only a few months before had 
bitterly opposed him. Whether Chaucer's refer- 
ence be to such a specific event or not, at least we 
shall not be mistaken, I think, in seeing in these 
lines another allusion to political affairs in Eng- 
land. 

The Knight's Tale, likewise, though it deals 
with Athens and Thebes, affords more than one 
allusion to events in England in Chaucer's own 
time. Professor Skeat," years ago, recognized in 
the phrase "the cherles rebelling" (A 2459) a 
reference to the peasants' rebellion. More re- 
cently Professor Lowes 10 has pointed out in " the 
tempest at hir hoom-cominge " (A 884), men- 
tioned in connection with the "quene of Scithia," 
an allusion to the remarkable storm at the time 
Anne landed in England. And within a few 
months Professor Emerson " has argued plausibly 
that Chaucer in mentioning the " certeyn con trees 
alliaunce" considered by the parliament at Athens 
(A 2970-4), glanced at the alliance of England 
and Bohemia in 1381. Reference, under cover of 
the story of Troilus and Criseyde, to the great up- 
rising of the peasantry under Wat Tyler is seen, 
therefore, to be quite in keeping with Chaucer's 
method elsewhere. 

In its bearing on the question of Chaucer's 
chronology the Troilus passage which we have 
been discussing signally confirms the conclusion 
which Professor Lowes based upon his interpreta- 
tion of the "letter A." To my mind the evi- 
dence of the ." letter A " was in itself sufficient to 
carry conviction. But supported as it is by this 
reference to the peasants' rebellion, it must estab- 
lish beyond doubt the fact that Troilus was not 
written earlier than 1382. 
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JOTTINGS ON THE HILDEBRANDS- 
LIED 

Some time ago I mentioned (in Mod. Lang. 
Notes, xxi, 110) a passage from Lajamon's Brut 
as throwing light on the much-discussed line 63 
of the Hildebrandslied; cf. Collitz's statement in 
Beiir. , xxxvi, 372. Perhaps it will not be amiss 
briefly to call attention to some Old English 
parallels also which, to the best of my knowledge, 
have not yet been utilized for the elucidation of 
that most interesting and difficult of Old High 
German texts. 

22. her raet ostar hina, 

sid Detrihhe darba gistuontun 
fateres mines. 1 

That this punctuation (so Heinzel) is really the 
correct one, I would infer from the use of analo- 
gous subordinate clauses (introduced by pa, some- 
times fionne, fioer} : Beow. 1 99 ewa®, he guScyning 
. . . secean wolde . . ., f>a him wees manna f>earf ; 
ib. 2876 M him was elnes pearj; Par. Ps, 58.9 
f>byr me wees freondes Aearf; Jud. 3 /a heo ahte 
mceste fiearfe / hyldo fxes hehstan Deman ; Gen. 
1482, 1591, Hollenf. 114. There is no allusion 
in these lines, I think, to a subsequent occasion 
on which Hildebrand helped Dietrich — " a special 
legend unknown to us," as Koegel suggests—, 
but they repeat by way of variation the state- 
ment of 1. 18 f. To apply Heinzel' s well-known 
formula, 11. 18 f. + 20 ff. + 22b ff. = B + A +. 
B." As regards the following dat uuas sofrmnt- 
laos man (viz., Dietrich, the exiled one), which 
has been illustrated by reference to OE. freond- 
leas, wineleas (wreeea), we may also cite Beow. 
2392 : Eadgihe wearS j feasceaftum freond, i. e., 
Beowulf lent his help to Eadgils, who is called 
wrakmaxg, 2379. 



* Oxford Chancer, I, p. lvi. Skeat' s interpretation of 
this phrase is endorsed by Tatlock {Deed, and Ohronol. of 
Chaucer's Works, p. 80). 

" Mod. Lang. Notes, xix, 240-1. 

""A. New Note on the Date of Chaucer's Knight's 
Tale," in the James Morgan Hart Festschrift, 1910. 



28, ehud was her [allem] ehonnem mannum — 

says Hadubrand of his father. Holthausen's in- 
sertion of allem is all the more acceptable as a 
sufficiently near parallel from the Beowulf is 

1 Braune's text of the Hildebrandslied has been followed. 

'With Heinzel and Rieger I believe that we have no 
right to reject as a blundering scribe's repetition the clause 
unti Deotnehhe darba gistSntan, which follows after 1. 26a. 
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available : totes mm fonder foleum geeyfied, . . . 
Ivine gearwe geman / witena welhwyle wide geond 
eorpan, 262. 

31. dat du neo dona halt mit sua sippan man 
dine ni gileitos. 

A legal term is here applied to a situation 
which is liable to lead to battle (cf. Ehrismann, 
Beitr., xxxii, 281; also my note, J. Engl, and 
Gmc. Ph., viii, 255 f.). It should be compared 
to ping geliegan — which refers, indeed, to the 
consummation of the proceeding — in Beow. 424 : 
ond nit, w&> Grendel seeal . . . ana gehegan / fting 
tuto 1 fiyrse. This parallel, briefly mentioned by 
F. Schulz, 3 seems to have been practically ig- 
nored, though Trautmann naturally ascribed this 
very phrase to his OE. Ur-Hildebrand. 

41. pist also gialtet man, so du ewln inwit fuortos 

1 du bist in Lug und Trug (Tvicke) altgeworden.' 
It is worthy of note that in Brun. 46 one of the 
enemies, Constantinus, receives the epithet of eald 
inwitta. This interesting coupling of ' cunning ' 
and 'old' (so also Hildebr. 39: du but dir alter 
Hun, unmet spalier) may be considered a not 
unnatural variant of the traditional association of 
' old age ' and ' wisdom. ' An intermediate posi- 
tion is occupied by Ludeivle der alte, who shows 
starke Hate, Kudr. 894, cf. 897.' 

44a. tot ist Hiltibrant. 

Without entering upon the question of the 
meter, I beg to cite the similar half-line, Beow. 
1323b : dead is Aeschere, — the metrical status of 
which has, by the way, likewise been discussed 
(Child, Mod. Lang. Notes, xxi, 199). 

51. dar man mih eo seerita in fole sceotantero. 

A similar thought is expressed, though in dif- 
ferent phrasing and syntax, in Beow. 2638 ff. : 
tie he usie on herge geceas / to Hyssum stSfate . . . 
fie he usie garwigend gbde tealde. 

65. do stbpun to samane. 
In addition to the parallels cited in M. 8. D., 

* F. Schulz, Die Spraehformen des HUdebrands-Liedes im 
Beoundf. Konigsberg Prograinm, 1882. 

* Perhaps much stress cannot be laid on Predigtbruchst. 
(Gr.-Wtt., n, 110), 1. 32 : wacttS se ealda (the devil), 
. . . ehteS Sfestra, inwit saweS. 



p. 11, and by Heinzel, Uber die ostgotische Hel- 
densage, p. 49, there may be mentioned Maid. 
8 : to pare hilde stop (on foot), and La^amon's 
Brut, 28408 f. : heo togadere stopen / and sturn- 
liche fuhten, where togadere, however, possibly 
refers to the assembling of Arthur's host rather 
than to the encounter of the two armies. The use 
of to samane is matched by that of togwdere in 
Beow. 2030 sySStm hie togmdre gegan Juefdon, 
Maid. 67 to lang hit him fiuhte, / Ivwamne lii 
togadere garas beron. 

68. giwigan miti wabnum. 

A corresponding phrase carrying the sense to 
be postulated for this passage, 6 viz., ' destroyed' 
( ' used up ' ) occurs in Maid. 228 : forwegen mid 
hiswebpne; cf. bewegen (em.), ib. 183. 
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Modern English : Its Growth and Present Use. 
By Geobge Philip Kbapp. 

The title of Dr. Krapp's book is unhappily 
chosen. The main title, Modern English, is mis- 
leading since the author deals for the most part 
with the language of the past. The sub-title, Its 
Growth and Present Use, contains the redundant 
word "present" and is otherwise clumsy. A 
better title, in the reviewer's opinion, would be 
The English Language, with or without sub-title. 

A text-book, we take it, should combine breadth 
of scope with underlying unity of design. Dr. 
Krapp is perhaps the first writer of a text-book 
on the English language who has succeeded in 
combining these two requirements. The works 
on the English language by Greenough and Kitt- 
redgo, Bradley, and Jespersen are, of course, not 
designed primarily as text-books, being limited 
for the mo3t part to a consideration of but one 
aspect of the language. 1 The works of Louns- 

5 Of. Lachmann, Kleinere Schriften mr deutschm PhUo- 
ogie, p. 442 ; Heinzel, I. c, p. 54. 

'Thus Kittredge and Greenough in Words and Their 
Ways in English Speech, The Macmillan Co., 1901, are 



